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. John Dewey's philosophy ope the ci phebies be- 
tween communication and the emergence of character, 
His moral theory recommends a conception of “moral self- 
hood” emphasizing three attributes: Freedom, Social . 
Sensitivity, andthe Growth of Mind. Communication is 
- the principal instrument through which these character- - 
: ‘ Astics can be extended, The primary obligation, there-. 
fore, attending every communicative act, whatever its. 
ZW) immediate purpose, is to discover and employ modes ‘of 
expression that will ee the moral evolution of.. 
the participants, 
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ai Bcc AND DEWEY'S ETHICS: . TOWARD A. RHETORIC OF GROWTH: 


It would seem safe to assert that our. world Is preseptly beset 
by a baviider ing array of itt teult tess Through our social and Rae: 
kKitical Institutions we are wibennkina: <3 find as of dealing, In 
both domestic and Internatlonal arenas, with a wide range of prob- 
lems: war, economic uncertainty, over-pdpulation; pollution. With= 
In this context, we seek as IndIlviduals fo. 41nd satisfaction In our. 

er elationships with our fellows, and to give direction and meaning. re 
to our tives In a rapidly shaieing environmett. We try to Bexipe 
Serene rer over our own destinies, to acquire some power to direct. 
our own futures, to gain some Influence over whom we. are each becom-. 
Ing. as oe ; : = 

a ae . | 

These are not aspirations that are unique +o our age; but our 
age-Is ‘unique Fnagmuch as we must deal with these aims In the context. 
of a highly complex and fluid Si Kennet and with a growing aware- 
ness that fi some cases time may be running out. We are also unique, 
moreover, Inasmuch as we have at.our dlsposal more tools with which to 

7 implement our goals than people of earliér eras have had. Technol- 

\ ogys, sclentific ernie economic, human, ,and natural resources; the 


a ; 
agencies of government, .commerce, and education--all can be employed 


to meet .the exigencies we confront. But there Is an Instrument whose 
Ps ‘use’ ls presupposed In ail the others. In order to deal seach Hey 

. with our problems, In order to utllize our technology, sclence, and 
fg other tools, we must be able +e’ eooperate with one another, to act 


In concert toward common goals. And in ordef® to cooperate we must 


~~. communtcate. 
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. Bow simple a thoughtr "We must communicate, ® But how tenuous 
and fragile is the contact between human beings that the idea re- 
commends, The problems with which we are faced require just this ‘ , 
contact among people, this sharing, this thinking-in-common, for . 
their solution. This instrument above all others must be employed 
_in responding to the demands of our age; anit it must be understood 
and refined if it is to be employed with effect. 
“gona Dewey's views of communication, I believe, contribute sig- 
nificantly to just such an indeeerandvae and refinement. In parti- 


j A : \ 
cular, Dewey's exploration of the ethical dimensions of communica- 


tion provides a framework within which we can articulate a contemp- 


orary rhetoric that 1s responsive.*to one of our most fundamental con- 
cernst our own continuing emergence as human beings, What kind of 
creature are wee What kind of being might we become? What kind of 
being should we Eeaned These, I submit, are questions that super= 
cede in spor babes such more particular issues as political order, 
economic advancement and stability, population control, environment- 
al seobeoti en, and energy. For through all the crises, conflicts, 
 remlutions, and paconol lin thone, there is one constants F the ‘puman 
being. What is at stake in our deliberations over social, political, 
and agenonic policy is not merely what sort of world we ‘shall create; 
it is, finally, what sort of person we shall create. (- 
a — immediately for the student of communication, what are the 
consequences of communicating for the emergence of human character? 
How can communication be employed to enhance this eteeunna’ These , 
questions ‘themselves lead us to consider, finally, how we ought to 


. . E . * - 
communicate with one another, not just to deal with specific immed- 
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iate and long-term problems, but to help us become’the beings we 


ought to become. It is -in dealing with this question that Dewey's 

writings provide. guidance. In this paper I shall attempt to show 

how by summarizing his views of morality and communication. } 

‘ 

Throughout his life John Dewey piotladmed that the principal 
rite of our times is the divorce of science and values, He chan- 
pioned the application of scientific method to the entire range of 
human problems, and he believed that the main task of philosophy in 
our times is to help’ bring xen a union of science, ethics, and s0- 
cial philosophy. But what does this mean? How are we to apply soie 
- entific method to our social and moral peonetts Dewey's view of 
the nature of these problems makes such an application possible. 

"Let us grant,all that the existentialists have told us,* writes 
Dewey scholar Richard Bernstein, “about the irreducible absurdity of 
the world in which we live, tah we SRnne satape making decisions 
and choices... Dewey's entire philosophy is an argument that. the me- 
thod of intelligence 1s our best resource and guide for living. *! 
Dewey considers social and ethical problems to be essentially simi- 
lar to the empirical problems to which the methods of science ‘ise 
customarily applied. Thus 18 his moral theory continuous with his 

general theory of snout ry. As Sidney Hook notes, 

. - Dewey's Hypothesis is that the rationale of scientific method 
is fust a8 applicable to the field of morals as to the world of 
nature, and that in any particular situation, by the use of, in- 
telligent methods o@ analysis, one Souree of conduct can be es- 
tablished as “better” than another. 


In his reconstruction of ethics, therefore, Dewey's aim is to 


show that ethioal. norms gre not fixed, that they are ends that arise’ | 
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in inquiry and that they can be achieved through the methods of 
critical analysis, trial, and reflection that characterize experi- 
mental science. Following his observance of the primacy of these . 
methods, Dewey!s theory of valuation in general, and his sthieal doo- 
ee in particular, focus upon the relationship between means and 
_ends--between action. and the consequences of action--as the ground 
of judgment. This concentration upon the means-end relationship in 
Dewey's instrumentalism has been construed, of course, to mean that 
any means 18 acceptable if the end is important enough. * Dewey ex- _ 
plicitly repudiates this Ainterpretation, and indeed he specifies 
that the efficiency of nation Vawed as means is only one criterion 
for choosing conduct. Another, equally important standard centers 
upon whether a given course of ectdiet, 4 paranady would give rise 
to consequences that might conflict with other values, . ; 
"Dewey's moral theory specifies what among these other values 1s | 
to be viewed as primary in all practical deliberations: ‘the quality 


of- character to which proposed courses of conduct can give rise. 


Thus does the self becomes, for Dewey, the focal point in practical 


deliberation and choice, “The choice at stake," he tells us, “in a 
moral deliberation or valuation 1s the worth of this and that kind 
of character and dispositions + e« « Moral deliberation deals not’ 
with. quantity of value but with quality. "3 

‘Moral choice is distinguished from the broader process of valu- 


Be 
. 


character, The focus of moral value is what one is and will be. It © } 
¢ 


ation by its fundamental interest in the nature and development of 


is, indeed, the evolution of one's own being that fs at stake-in mor- 


al deliberations and judgments, And for Dewey, any conduct that can: 
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i this evolution has a moral dimension. { But if it is the 
: “i t 
gence of character Fhe ought to guide our deliberations, at 


4s 
what sort of ‘character ahould we ain? What determines the worth or 
"this and that kind of character and disposition?® te a 


When Dewey discusses “character® or “self” he. intends the entire . 


_ complex of Ai epost tions, desires, Hath ts, and meanings that constiq 


tute a person's identity. The concept, af self comprehénds the paves 
in which an individual charaotertsticatly or habi tually ore 
thinks about, and acts in the. world, It includes his personal ways/of 
Classifying, valuing; ingut ring, defining, choosing, judging, aun bee 
having. What we must determine, then, is what sorts of habits and dis. 
* nositions are laudable and to be pivnuea, What is the ideal self to- 
ward whioh our moral choices should aim in their direction of conduct? 
There are for Deyey three princi pal standards for determining th 
; wontatl worth of a particular form of character: Freedom, Soolal Sen- 
sitivity, and the Growth of Creative Intelligence. “These standards, 
moreover, are themselves grounded in a broader ethical prinotpie, 
niet that whatever human shawseterebios saree to maintain and en-| 
hance the lives of tnd{ividual and community are to be prized, peNey 
considers the three factors aay mentioned. to be primary among such: 
characteristics, Let us look briefly at each of them. : 
A chief requirement of Psion WALUATADH, on Dewey's view, is that 
Judments and choices be fads with a view nee maximizing one's op- 
tions for dealing with future problems and ‘thus for making subsequent 
valuations. ‘What is essential, therefore, in making such choices, ~ 


insofar as they’ can influence the emergence of the self, is that the 


individual aim at maintaining a maximum of personal flexibility, an 
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/ “uallzed or routinized to the potnt of rigidity; that they encourage 
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openness to, the possibilities that experience may present for contin- 


_ued, actioh and development. What Is essential, In other words, Is 


“that cholces: about conduct ‘alm at malntalning freedom for continued 


growth; that they relnforce the disposition to avold becoming habit- 
: + 


ap’ attitude of exploration and a willingness to look for new avenues 
of development. Thus concelved, personal freedom Is one attribute of 
the mor! sebf, and the degree of freedom fostered ts one measure of 
the morality of an action. As Dewey writes, 


Freedom In Its practical and moral sonse (whatever is to be sald 
about It In some metaphysical sense) Is connected with the pos- 
sibility of growth, learning and modification of character. ... 

As we mature we usually acquire habits that are settled to the 

point of routine, But unless and unt!l we get completely fossil- 
ized, we can break old habits and form new ones. ... As far 

as a person becomes a different self or character he develops dlif- 
ferent desires and cholcus. Freedom In the practical sense dev- 
elops when one Is aware of this possibllity and takes an interest 

In converting it Into a reality. Potentlallty of freedom Is a 
native gift gr part of our constitution In that wo have capgcity 

for growth and for belng actIlvcly concerned In the process and 

the direction It takes. Actual or positive freedom Is not a na- 
tive gift or endowment but Is acquired. In the degree In which 
we become aware of the possibl{itles of development and actively 
concerned to keep the avenues Of growth open, In the degree In $ 
which we fight agalnst induration and fixity, and thercby real- 

ize the possibilities of recreation of ourselves, we are actually 
free. 


This freedom, this openness to one's experlence and capacity for 


uninhiblted deliberation and cholce, Is an Sony rel condition for 


‘ continued Yndividual development and expansion. It is, therefore, 

a arinary attribute of the Ideal self. We should alm, on thl& view, 
at enhancing the development In ourselved and In others of the|\res-. 
_ ponsiveness -to the possibilities for sel f-exploration and grow h.. 
that is a key to self-recreation. : 


A second dimension of the moral self derives from Dewey's con- 
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ual Is deoply rooted In and: dependent upon the commun! ty of which he. es 
a‘ ig se 


ception of the eoeda) nature of- PRES HOO For Dewey, the Individ- te Bes oh 
ne 

Cs 

or she Is &@ member... The person Is nurtured by and derives his In- Raae 


diV¥idual Identity from the soclal process, 'from the process of inter- >.< 
ane i = ee ‘i 
course through which he affects and Is affected by other selves. nar boaieita, 


"Sel thood is not something," Dewey remarks, enh exIlsts apart from - , 

association and Intercourse. The rebetlonships which are produced , 

by:.the fact that Interests are formed In this social environment are 

far more’ important than are tho adjustments of Isolated selves. no 
‘bocatse the Individual Is ‘not soperable from the community, be- 

cause he: has no Frdividual ity’ except Ants the context of commun|ty 

llfe, he: has a fundamental stake Jn s welfare of the community. 


see 
His own yell-betng Is bound Inextricably ‘to that of the larger entity.: 


The Intimate connection of self and community requires that the Indl- - 

vidual 's choless and judgments concerning venauee rest ier a pro- 

found sénsit ivity to the welfare of others. As Dewey tells us; “only 

that sell Is good which wants and StF ives SNeGge TEA y for good con- 

eneueie ; that Is, those consequences uivahvercnate the well-belng 

of those) affected. by the act. eB fay pe 
paint respongiveness a fe: a ‘practical deliberations and cholces 

to the si iebetng sPoviies s an additlonal attribute of ‘the moral ue. 

self; f i the freedom and seed of the Individual are fundamentally 


( 
linked t¢ ithe freedom and potentiality for growth.that exist in the 


, 


social environment? The IndItvidual, therefore, has.a vital interest 


In promotthg, through hls conduct, the development of social condi- 


1 
{ 
tlons thatawi ll conduce toward Individual freedam and growth. More 
— , . 


particular 


» Dewey recognized that each of us has a fundamental 
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interest in contributing to the growth in others. of those attitudes, 


and habits, tendencies and desires, meanings and sensitivities that 


- © comprise the moral self. The responsiveness of which he writes, is 


a disposition to attend in one! 8 practical deliberations: Po the cone 
eequences of action for the nage development of others. : ; a 
There is an additional ‘quality of character implicit in the fore- 
going discussion, one that brings Dewey" 8 moral theory back to. its ae 
roots. The two features of moral ‘gelfhood examined thus far are,.-. 
like other ends in Dewey's scheme, instrumental toward ‘some further . 


end. This latter objective 1s for Dewey the focal point of all moral * 


a 


endeavor; for it concerns what he takes to be ‘the natiral, ain’ of hues, a 
man life: the expansion or growth of mind and cohsolousnésa, t the ad” . 
vancement of creative intelligence. This aim is for Dewey. the most” a 
inclusive ground for judgments of value and morality. AS he. web yes .. “ 
in the Ethics: ‘We set up this and that end to be reached, tut, the 4, i. 
end is growth itself. *” | : z . 
In what, precisely, does “*oreative ineéi ltieenbe™ iggnatate In 
. the answer to this question lies the key to Dewey's moral theoxy and 
to his entire philosophy. In this, moreover, we find a reaffirma- 
tion of the humane values that must ground our own explorations and 
applicatious as we seek to develop a rhetoric responsive to the de-- 
mands of our time. According to Bernstein, 
Intelligence consists of a set of flexible and growing habits 
that involve sensitivity; the ability to discern the complexi- 
ties of situations; imagination that is exercised in seeing new 
possibilities and hypotheses; willingness to learn from exper- . 
fence; fairness and objectivity in judging and evaluating con- 
flicting values and opinions; and the courage to change one's 


views when it is demanded by the consequences of our actions.® 


Human intelligence, Liiva: Saupe tnente sia tasaidlari of inquiry 


— <9 
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‘ara dteeorery, “deliberation and consciats chotoe,. sensitivity and AEs 


gece en | 


ty:? 


“freedom. ‘Note particularly the emphasis on tmagination. Ag a power >: 
to plan and. to anticipate nt ponsequenced of. action, intelligence % 


is. also a poner to. see the unseen, to go beyond the obvious and reB- * 


» ¢\ pond ‘Yo events that. are perceived only in the mihd. - Intelligence ine : 


NV 


cludes a ‘capaqity to hypothest za, to Perceive and manipulate in the: 


mind bie possibilities that well in  eepententes to give signifi» 
cance ‘to events. . | : 

- As such, intelligence {neludes a responsiveness toward the me 
ings of’ events, ‘an ability to discern the complexities.and potential- 
‘4ties that inhere in existing condi tions.- The meanings given-to ag 


perience constitute for Dewey a major aspect of mind; for they pro- 


" vide the conceptual framework within which future experience is un- 


derstood. “When an event has meaning, * Dewey writes, 
°% 
its potential consequences become its integral and funded fea- 
ture. When the potential consequences are important and re- 
peated, they form the very nature end essence of a thing, its 
defining, identifying, and distinguishing form. To recognize 
the thing is to grasp its definition. Thus we become capable 
of perceiving things instead of merely feeling or having them. 
To perceive is to acknowledge unattained possibilities; it is 
to refer the present to consequences, apparition to issue, and 
thereby to behave in deference to the connections of events. x 
As an attitude, perception or awareness is predictive expectancy, 
wariness{ Since potential consequences also mark the thing it~ 
self, and form its nature, the event thus marked becomes an ob- 
". Jest of conGenp rations as mearing, future consequences already 
belong to the thing. 


“Implied in Dewey's conception of intellectual growth, therefore, 
are the expansion of the meanings one gives to experience and the en- 
hancement of one's capacity to apprehend those meanings. Practical ¥ 
Avi beration and action, if they are to be morally sound, must aim 


at finding Benne for dealing with problems that will simul taneous- 


ly diversify. snd expand the meanings through which actions ney events 
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’ are understood. 
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The moral quality of gharacter Is determined finally, then, by 


the becoming of the self, by the directfon of growth, rather than by 


- * 


the present ‘condition of character.. Virtue resides.In the guallty 
of change, not of pela. "For everyuhere," i eoneludess 


" there Is an SSepartontey and a. need to go beyond what one has been, 
beyond "himself, Me The self ts Ident i fled with the ‘body of desires, 
affections, and habIts which has been potent .In the past. Indeed, 
we may say that the good person Is precisely. the one who Is most / 
consclous of thé alternative, and Is the most concerned to find 
openings for the newly -forming or growling self; since no matter how 
"good" he has been, he becomes "bad" (even though acting upon ‘a 
relatively high plane of attainment) as soon as he fails to respond 
to the demand for growth. Any other basis for judging the moral 
status of the self Is conventional. In reallty, direction of move- 10 
ment, oer the plahe ‘a attalnment and rest, determines. moral qual lty. 


So vite are we to make of all this? How might we, as students 
of communication, bulld upon this moral perspective?’ Here Dewey's 
views concerning Commun icatlon=-and.the uses to which It should be 
pufsobecons relevant. For, as we shall en communication Is the 
primary Instrument’ through witch the growth of self fs guided: 

The primary features of Dewey's moral self-freedom, social sensI- 
tivity, and: the quest for Intellectual expansion--can best be under- 
stood as attitudes or ortentatlons toward expertence. They portray 
a person who Is digpdsed to eet hls experlence In a particular way, 
with an outlook that naradteeninleed, that Invites--exploration and 
a sense of responsibili{ty for oneself and others. The process of 
communication enters the moral equation when we epagtaek how such a 

set of attitudes, dispositions, and outlooks If formed; for, as Dew- 
ey conceives It, communication Is primarlly responsIble for how the 


~ 


self emerges. As he observes, "communication is a process of sharing 
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experience till 1t becomes a common possession, It modifies the i aS 
) > $ - ayehe See 
woe ener 


disposition of both ‘the parties who partake in it,*ll | mere Y Oe 
. First, communication is an instrument of freedom. If freedom | . ee 
signifies both an rijaeh ie of the possigtitttes for continued i a 
growth and an Anelination to pursue thése possibilities, it is come a * * 
_., munication with others that creates that awareness and reinforces : 
that inclination. In the act of sharing an experience, whether’ one 


is telling or RATA OnnE one becomes aware of dimensions in the par- 
‘tlioular occurence and in experiance generally that are disclosed 
only by ‘its symbolic’ recreation, *Aall communi cation," Says Dewey, 


ce e « 18 educative. To be a@ recipient of a communication is 

to have an enlarged and changed experience. One shares in 
what another has thought and felt and in so far, meagerly or 
amply, his own attitude is modified. Nor is..the one who com- 
municates left unaffected, Try the experiment of communicat- 
ing, with fullness and atcuracy, some experience to another, 

° © e and you will find your own attitude toward your exper 
fence changing. . .. The experience has to be formulated in 
order to be communitated.. To formulate requires getting out- 
wide of it, seeing it as another would see it, considering 
what points of contact it has with the life of another so that 
it may be got into such a form that*he can appreciate its mean- 
ing. Except in dealing with commonplaces and catch phrases 

one has to assimilate, imaginatively, something of another's 
. experience in order to tell him intelligently of one's own exe ‘ 
perience, All communication is like art. «’. « It enlarges 
and enlightens experience; it stimulates and enriches imagine 
ations; 1€ creates eed pea Yaad for accuracy and vividness - 

of statement and Phoupynt. 


Both in the formulation and expression of a thousht, and in the act 
of participating imaginatively in’ another's thinking, one ‘4s led to 
encounter alternative. ways of seeing things, to. view one's own per= 
spective on the world as but one of many possibilities, to realize 

that there ts. more to experience than is innediately apparent. Such ae 
activities can induce one to question the ‘assumptions, prihetplea, ae: 
and habits that undergi rd his Seneeevnens ‘and - ithence: ‘to experinert, TT 
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cause we discover and create common interests, 
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to explore, to try something new. Thus can communication contribute 
to the liberation of the person, 


Besides its. effeots Mpon the immediate participants, communi ca= 


. tion is instrumental in the formation, eATeONANES and enhancement 


of a common life; that is, of a community. Dewey finds no accident 


in the fact that the terms. “community, " *Ycommunication,” and “common® 


share the same root. All suggest a fundamental sharing or. participa 
‘thon in the lives of others, a mutual ee of ideas, interests, 
values, etc. ‘For Dewey, the existence ‘of a community presupposes 
and depends upon the sharing of experience that. communication gener- 
ates, “Natural associations are conditions for the existence of a 
community," he. writes, Dut a community’ adds the function of commun- 


ication in which emotions and ideas are shared as well as joint une 


' dertakings engaged in, ¥13 


~ 


Moreover, just as communication is an essential condition of the 


- existence of a community, 80 is it essential to the formation of an . 


open and free community, one that facilitates the intellectual 
growth: of its members, For through communication, through this pare - 
ticipation in the lives of Senet, we become more. aware of just how 
much there is that binds us together, that unites us, We learn what 


pleasure there 1s in discovering’ another mind, and we learn to trea- 


‘gure one another as we treasure ourselves. “To learn to be human,* 


"Dewey says, “is to develop through the give-and-take of communi ca- 
tion an effective sense of being an individually distinctive namber 


wid 


“of a community. « « « Through communication with others, our 


sensitivity and responsiveness to.their interests 1s-enhanced be- 


Bree | ais 


Finally, communication is fundamental to the growth of Andivide 


ual intelligence. The formation, and nurture of mind depends in the: . 
most essential way pen one! 8: participation “ -the ideas, meanings, ig at 
insights, and ratiooinations of others, a participation whose only 


vehicle is communication, "Communication, ® Dewey observes, Xe 
eae They 

‘4s uniquely instrumental ‘and uniquely final., It is instrument- -° 
al as liberating us from the otherwise overwhelming pressure of 
events and enabling us to live in a world of things that have f 
Meaning. It is final as a sharing in the objects_and arts pre- 
cious to a community, a-sharing whereby meanings are enhanced, 
deepened and solidified in the sense of communion. . . « When 
the instrumental and final functions of communication live to- | 
gether in experience, there exists an intelligence which is the — 
method and reward of the common life, and a a worthy to 
command affection, admiration, and loyalty #3 


Individual mind is @ product of intercourse and a a with 
penerik "We know what [the communi ty} communicates to us, and know 
according to the habits ke Moa Ai us,* Dewey writes, 16 What ‘we 
know- of the world--the meanings we have derived from our experience 
--and the ways of knowing we employ--the habits of perception, class= 
sification, association, and judgment that comprise intelligence-- 
we gain hati communication with others. While we may all be born 
with the potentiality for intelligence, only in int action with 
‘ others is that potentiality actualized. * - 
‘Most important, it is conmunjcation that preate ait iodneee 
the meanings an terms of which we interpret. our. experience, - “Mean- 
ings," Dewey pewarkce "do not vome into being without language, and 
* Saneiage implies two selves inyolved ina conjoint or shared under 
taking, "17 The sharing saed, selves, the common possession of ex- 
pertente that communication makes possible, creates and extends mean-— 
ing: “As to be a tool, or to be used as means for consequences, is 
_to have or to endow with meaning, language, being the tool of tools, : 
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: 4s the cherishing mother of all significance, #29 
-_ Again, then, the act of sharing experience by communioating it. 
.. creates an opportunity for extending and deepenirig the meanings _ 
- that will henceforth be employed by both participants in understand- 
ied ing and responding to events. It is the nature of an experience to 


have implications that go far beyond what is dt first consciously 
noted in it. Bringing these implications into awareness enhancés 
. the’meaning of the experience. It extends fhe SLES CaNOe ole per- 


<< 
ceives in events and actions, » “any nea ere Dewey (concludes, 


*however. trivial in its first appearance,-is capable of 

indefinite richness of significance by ‘extending its range of p 

ceived SOnREDULONEs Normal communi cation with others is the readi- 

est way or effecting thig development. . . #19 

| Communi cation, ai: the primery agency for developing mean- 

cree for enriching.the imagination, for liberating thought and ace 
tion, and for enhancing the sense of responsibility to others, It 


‘ * ; 
is, in sum,. the principal agency by which moral growth takes place, 


What does this conolusion inply for the practitione? and for the 
student of human communication? Commugication must serve as the 


principal and essential tool in the liberation and moral development 


of those who participate in it. On Dewey's view, the future, and 
thus the self, are always indeterminate. Each emerges as the world 
presents dosediiew wed as human beings create them, for further ex- 
pansion or evolution. Onportinittes tox the centinued growth of . 
living things--for their continued evolution--occur primarily in’ 

— the context of striving to maintain and enhance. lifes: and for humans, 


a ( oO 
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euch striving occurs primarily in the context of the social process: 
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in the life we share and create through our BEGSRD EE to communi cate 
with and influence one another. Primarily through our efforts to 
‘share minds while trying to agree upon goals and ‘methods for Living - 


together can las and I enlighten | and enrich one another and ours 7 


. “selves. Por Dewey, such enlightenment and enrichment ‘comprise our 
. primary obligations when we deliberate over and choose conduct. - Ana 
by extension, such are the primary _ of those who disease 
to communicate with one another, | | 
This is the. fizet and most fundamental conclusion implied by 


Dewey's views: the act. of communicating, Whatever its particular 


objectives and constraints, entails in the first instance the obli- 
gation to search for and ecploy means of expression, of explanation, 
of description, of exhortation, of persuasion, of taperietion that 
will both be effective in dealing with immediate situations and con- 
“tribute to the growth of the participents,. This obligation super- 
cedes all other‘goals and responsibilities. ‘Whatever eee I may 
seek in my exchanges with you and the others with whom ni share. 
CRGUERTR I must seek above all to create opportunities 5 Loe explor=__ f 
ation of self and other, for increasing our sensitivity to what we 

have in common, for enrichment of imagination, for the otension of 
meaning. 

What this signifies for the student and for the teacher of com- 
munication is, to me, obvious. As students of the PEreens we must ™ 
seek to understand more nenplebely how it can be employed with moral 
effect. What methods are there of utilizing signs and symbols that 
will help realize. the ends we are obligated to pursue? -What ways of. 


17 akg -. 
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Informing, of proving, of motivating will best enhance moral growth? > 
As teachers of communtcatlon, we have a dual responsibility. The 
first Is to kebus our students? attention upon such questions as 
these. We must take care nee any exposure to the study of, human — 
commun! catlon--whether It be Ta basic course or In a graduate pro- * 


gram--Involve In a central way a concentration upon the moral dimen= 


slons of the process. Our second responsibility, It seems to me, Is :, 


to take care that the methods:we employ as educators serve the same 
ends’ that all communication ought, to serve. To be a good educator Is 
not merely to be an effective Imparter of inharneeisas nor even an ef- 
flctent entancer of skills. It Is to be, Va addl tion te these things,: 
" ohe who provokes sel f-exploratlon’ and self-questioning; one who in 
splreés cipiastty and wonder; one who demands that the stidant take 
responsibility for his own communication, for Kis Own learning, for 
“his own snebadneee It Is to be, ultimately, one who teaches by ex- 
ample what good communication Is IIlke. We are, | believe, sniteckod 
perhaps more than others to pursue Phase obi aes; and to measure 
our success and fallure by these standards;.for we, more than others,- 
are Ina position to pada’ what we should be dolng. when we communtI- 
cate. | | 
"Of all affairs," Dewey writes, 


~ 


communication ts the most wonderful. That things should be able 
- to pass from the plane of external pushing and pulling to that of 
revealing themselves to man, and thereby to themselves; and that 
the frult of communication should be participation, sharing, Is a 
wonder by the side of which transubstantlation pales. ° 


It is to such a sense of wonder that we, as students of communtcattion, 


might finally be led by Dewey's philosophy. It Is certainly a 


* 
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sense that must be central to any inquiry Into the subject; for to: 


wonder, It is sald, Is to begin to understand. 
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